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EpiToRIaL BuzziNes. 


(Ge Honey in Japan is gathered mostly 
from buckwheat. It is of dark color, and 
its use is generally for medicine. 








Bees object to the smell of whey, says 
Allen Pringle in the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, on the clothing of those who handle 
cheese. Quite often, when the bees are 
said to be “‘ cross,’’ the cause may be some 
objectionable odor. 





The Queen-Restrictor is the name 
of a new 50-page pamphlet by C. W. Day- 
ton. It details a method of brood-nest 
inversion, contraction, and exclusion, by 
the use of brood-frames in combination 
with queen-excluding metal. 





Honey-Moon, it is said,is a term of 
Teutonic origin, and derived from a luxuri- 
ous drink prepared with honey by the 
ancients. It was the custom to drink of 
diluted honey for thirty days, or a moon’s 
age, after a wedding feast. It is good to 
“keep sweet”? for a month after marriage, 
but it is better when that ‘“ sweetness” 
extends throughout not only the months, 
but the long years of wedded life. 





(3 An interesting article from the Rev. 
W. F. Clarke, concerning his late tour, will 
appear in next week’s Bre JourNAL. In 
our item, on page 211, the printer omitted 
two letters, which make considerable differ- 
ence. He is the ex-President of the Ontario 
Bee-Keepers' Association—not the present 
incumbent of that honorable office. Mr. 
Allen Pringle is the presiding officer for the | 
present year—and it was a very wise 
selection, too. 





Mr. Jacob Oswalt, of Maximo, O., 
has sent usa copy of the Alliance (Ohio) 
Leader, containing a full account of the 
re-union of the ex-pupils of Mr. Oswalt, 
who, with their friends, gathered to the 
numberof 500, to show their respect for 
one who had been a teacher in that com- 
munity for twenty years. Judge Thoman, 
of Chicago, being unable to attend the 
assembling of old-time friends, sent a splen- 
did address, on ‘‘ The Thumb Mark of Life,”’ 
which was read, to the delight of all, on 
account of its beautiful diction and lofty 
sentiment. Mr. Oswalt responded in a 
very happy manner, by giving a brief 
sketch of his own life. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Oswalt, on behalf of 
neighbors, friends, and their own children, 
were presented with beautiful upholstered 
rocking-chairs, two pairs of gold spectacles, 
and a silver butter-knife and sugar-spoon; 
on behalf of his ex-pupils, an elegant gold 
watch was given to Mr.O., who feelingly 
responded for the many expressions of 
esteem. Evidently one of the correspond- 
ents of the Bee JouRNAL was well “rocked” 
and ‘‘ watched”’ for once in his life, if never 
before or again. We are glad to hear of 
one more “‘ jolly old pedagogue.” 





—-—— 





Honey-Vin egar—Mr. 8. L. Watkins, 
of Grizzly Flats, Calif., gives this recipe for 
making honey-vinegar, in the Pacific Rural 
Press: 


In extracting, save all the scraps of comb 
and cappings containing honey. You can 
make the best kind of vinegar from these 
honey drippings. Take 20 gallons of rain- 
water, add 5 pounds of honey and 2 gallons 
of cider vinegar. Use common alcohol 
barrels, with an inch hole bored in the 
upper end of each head near the staves, to 
allow a free circulation of air. Nail some 
wire gauze over the hole to keep out 
insects. Keep in the sun, or in a very 
warm room, and in a few months you will 
have the best kind of vinegar. 





——_ 





(3S Dr. D. C. Spencer, of Augusta, Wis., 
is again bereaved. His wife died on the 
8rdult. This isa sad affliction. The Brr 
JOURNAL extends its condolence—together 
with its numerous family of readers. The 
Doctor’s apicultural articles haye been 
many, and were very acceptable to us all. 





om i 





Honey - Production in Germany 
yields a net income of 17,000,000 marks 
(about $4,250,000), and it is so important 
an industry in that country that the Ger- 
man Government affords it the protection of 
special laws in the interest of bee-keeping, 
thus giving encouragement to those en- 
gaged in the pursuit. 


——_——__ + << + << 


Handling Bees.—This is the title of 
a nice pamphlet containing 28 pages and a 
cover, just issued by Chas. Dadant & Son. 





| ginners. Price, 8 cts. For sale at this office. 


It is a chapter from their book, Langstroth 
Revised, and is an excellent thing for be- 
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Bee-Keeping as a Business.— 
Concerning having some other occupation 
to go with bee-keeping, Pres. R. L. Taylor 
has given his opiniog as follows: 


We find life none to00 Jong to perfect one 
occupation. I theréis added to this regu- 
lar money making oc@ypation some. other 
money-making business, “t{here can never 
be so great a success. I thitfl] can make 
more money by choosing some oné business 
aud putting my whole soul and life into 
it, but my nature rebels at such a course. 
There are some other things that I like to 
do as well as bee-keeping, so I sacrificed my 


love of money for the pleasure of having 
more than one pursuit. 


In the summer the bees require close 
attention, and any pursuit to combine with 
bee-keeping, must be one that will require 
but little attention at that time. Hence, 
this question comes back to me: If bee- 
keeping is so profitable, why not keep more 
bees? Or, if it is not profitable, why follow 
itatall? If a man does his work in the 
winter as he ought to, he can care for 8300 
colonies of bees. 





Chaff Hives.—G.M. Doolittle remarks 


as follows in the American Rural Home, 
about the use of Chaff Hives : 


Colonies in hives not protected by chaff 
have scarcely gained at all in numbers; 
in fact, some of them have dwindled some- 
what. Other colonies in large hives 
packed on all sides with chaff, have gained 
rapidly; even the weak ones are gaining in 
numbers with astonishing rapidity. The 
cause of this difference seems to be that 
during the day the heat from the sun pene- 
trates the chaff hive, and is confined during 
the cold night that follows. Add to this, 
that the bees generate some warmth, and 
at times to thrust the hand under the 
quilt, seems like putting it into an oven. 
This seems to be an item greatly in favor 
of chaff hives. There is no denying the 
fact that bees enjoy hea® Just observe 
how they multipty during the warm 
weather of June, July and August. 





Another Bee-Escape.—Mr. W. W, 
Moore, of Gillett, lowa, has sent us a model 
of a new bee-escape, which he has invented. 
It consists of a tube with a treadle running 
down to an open hole in the end. The 
treadle being balanced to the weight of a 
single bee, when the last bee escapes, the 
fore-end goes up and the hole is closed, so 
that none can return. 
its formation thus: 


Mr. Moore describes 


It is entirely made of tin, and with as 
little complication as possible. At the 
pivotal point of the treadle, each side is cut 
a fine coil to keep the treadle from the 
sides. Also two cuts down each side—one 
piece to turn down for the pivot, which are 
to be twisted for the edge to turn up—the 
other cut to turn down over the treadle to 
keep itin place. Anyone is at liberty to 
make and use them. 





[3S" This is what the North 
Argus says of the 
JOURNAL: 


Dakota 


ILLUSTRATED Home 


It seems hardly possible that a Magazine 
of so much excellence can be furnished for 
$1.00 a year. The literary and artistic 


features of the current number are simply 
superb, and will be sure to please all fortu 
nate enough to possess it. 
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Adulterating Extracted Honey | 
is so little in practice now, that it would | 
seem to be useless to mention the matter. | 
The fact that it is unprofitable to do it | 
when the price of honey is so low, is pretty 
good proof that it is done but very seldom. 
We admit that there is some of it to be 
found occasionally—as we mentioned on 
page 211—but it does not interfere with 
the sale of a pure article. 


Mr. Geo. F. Robbins, of Mechanicsburg, 
Ills., seems to have had some trouble on 
that matter, and sent us the following last 
January, for which we could find no room 
until now: . 


While canvassing for orders for honey in 
Springfield, Ills., last autumn, I held «@ con- 
versation with Mr. John B——, of the firm 
of B— & Bro., concerning adulterated 
honey. Mr. B. was certain that extracted 
honey was adulterated to some extent, and 
he gave me some reasons that I could not 
wellanswer. He cited a certain grocer of 
very unsavory reputation in the city, who 
had honey to sell all last winter, when 
honest merchants could not get it. Mr. B. 
wrote to a firm in Chicago, who replied that 
they could get him no honey that they 
could warrant to be pure. Iobtained their 
address (Corbin, May & Co.), and wrote to 
them, the burden of the letter being as 
follows: 

I had heard that they had written to 
B—— & Bro.; stated that I was a producer 
of pure honey, and I desired to know if 
honey was adulterated and placed upon the 
market, and asked them if they ever 
handled spurious honey; or if they could 
cite me to any manufacturer of, or dealer 
in, such honey. To this they returned the 
following evasixe reply: 


Cuicaco, Ills., Oct. 21, 1890. 
Dear Srr:—In answer to your favor of 
the lst, we do very little in honey. For 
such information as you desire, we would 
refer you to B. & W., Fourth Avenue, Chi- 
cago. They are large dealers. 
Corsin, May & Co. 


It occurs tome if they never handled 
adulterated honey, they would have been 
willing to say so. I neglected for nearly 
two months to write to B. & W.; [hesitated 
to conceal the motive for writing, and I 
about decided that any answer that I could 
get would be equally as evasive, if that 
motive was made known—at least in case 
the parties handled spurious honey. But 
in all my history before, I have not been so 
worried with questionings as to the purity 
of my honey. It seems to have become a 
popular conviction that honey—especially 
liquid honey—is pretty generally ‘“tink- 
ered,” and merchants themselves largely 
share in this opinion. I finally de- 
cided to do what may be regarded as 
questionable, and wrote to the above- 
named firm, in substance as follows: 


B— & W—Gents:—Do you deal in 
adulterated honey? or can you cite me to 
any manufacturers of the same? 

Gero. F. Rossrns. 


I received the following reply: 


Cuicaago, Dls., Jan. 10, 1890. 
DEAR Sir:—In reply to your letter of the 
9th, we would say that we sell mixed 
honey when there is a call for it, but 
straight goods are so cheap now that there 
is not much demand for anything cheaper. 





adulterated, so that our customers can 
have their choice. If you are looking for 
something of the kind, we should be pleased 
to have your orders. B— & W—. 


It seems to me that that letter states the 
matter pretty clearly. Mixed honey is 
made and sold, but there is so little demand 
for it, because the pure article is so cheap. 
But dear! dear! how am I to convince 
folks that they are not victims of attempts 
at systematic fraud, and that Iam nota 
party to such transactions? When aman 
talks about manufactured comb honey, I 
can generally ‘‘cool him down” by giving 
him a ‘“‘smell’’ of Root’s offered reward; 
but to do my best, I fear I cannot con- 
vince them that liquid honey is not gener- 
ally impure. 

Gero. F. Ropsrns. 





The Weather Prophets, and the 
predictions of calamity are now making 
quite a stir. A crank in California asserts 
that several of the larger cities of the 
United States will be swallowed up by 
earthquakes on the 14th inst. Another 
crank who claims to be “the Messiah,” 
predicts that Rockford, Ills., where he 
resides, is to be destroyed very shortly. 

Mr. A. H. Noble, of Nashville, Tenn., 
writes us as follows on the subject, on April 
8, 1890: 


Dear Epitor:—In reading your article, 
“The Weather Prophets,” of March 22, 
prompts me to send you the enclosed, 
which is as singularly accurate as yours 
was wide of the mark. 

The traditional goose-bone must still 
claim some merit, and the man who inter- 
preted it, tosay the least, has done some 
very good guessing. If it is worth publish- 
ing, it may be of interest to the bee- 
fraternity, who are always speculating on 
the weather prospects. This was cut out of 
one of our “dailies” four or five months 
ago: 

Wuat A Bone TeEtts oF Tae ComInG 
WixveR.—A New Haven special to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat says: Henry Still- 
man, of Woodstock, Windham’s county 
weather prophet, has made his annual 
forecast of winter by a goose-bone. He 
says the bone shows clearly that we will 
have an open winter. The goose-bone is 
accepted by many Windham county people 
as a better authority than Wiggins or 
Devol, or even old David A. Daboll, the 
Connecticut almanac-maker. In many 
farm-houses it will be found hanging in the 
hall, where it is frequently examined. 

The true prophetic bone, itis said, can 
only be obtained froma goose that has a 
trace of wild blood, and that was hatched 
outin the spring. A bone taken froma 
goose hatched in May, by Mr. Stillman, 
shows a row of dots around the keel of it, 
indicating the probable temperature. The 
darker the spots are,the colder the weather 
is sure tobe. It is asserted that the marks 
dividing the bone indicate the three winter 
months, December beginning at the front. 


Mr. Stillman says he hasread the bone 
closely, and finds that it indicates more 
regular weather than last year, and not so 
severe as even the last mild winter. There 
will not be ae days during which run- 
ning water will freeze. The coldest weather 
will occur during the latter half of January, 
and during that time there will be several 
days of freezing. Near the point of the 
bone is a marked discoloration, showin 
that the first day of winter will give proo 
of the season’s change. Christmas will be 
“green,” but wet and cold. January’s 
entrance will be marked with warm days, 


The coldest day of winter will be Jan. 
27. The brief spell of severe weather will 
be succeeded by heavy thaws, and the 
traditional January thaw will come in 
February. That month will be a disagree- 
able one, with heavy snows and rains. An 
early and decided thaw is among the 
romises of the bone. February will burst 
into March with swollen mountain streams, 
and disasters may be looked for. There 
will be an early spring. 





The Time tor Spring Work will 
soon be here, and those who needa guide 
for all the operations in the apiary, should 
procure a copy of Dr. Miller’s book entitled 
‘““A Year Among the Bees.” Its descrip- 
tions commence with the necessary work in 
the spring, and run through the entire 
year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
well as telling when to do, all that should 
be done in the apiary. We have onlya 
limited number of copies left, and those 
who want it should send for itat once. We 
will hereafter mail it, bound in cloth, to 
any address for 5@ cts., until all are gone. 





Chapnian Honey-Plant Seed.— 
This plant has been commended by some of 
the most experienced beekeepers in 
America, as being “‘ a most valuable acqui- 
sition to the list of bee-forage plants.’’ The 
seed may be scattered in waste places, or 
it may be sown in drills or hills like onion 
seed. Wecan furnish the seed, postpaid, 
at the following prices: Single ounce, 40 
cents; 4 ounces, $1.00; 10 ounces, $2.00; 
or one pound for $3.00. 





Frank Leslie’s [Illustrated News- 
paper of April 3, contains tt and 

aphic pictures of the great floods in the 
West and Southwest, made by a corps of 
artists especially for the paper. The hor- 
rors of the flood at Louisville and other 
cities and towns along the Ohio and Miss- 
issippi valleys are vividly portrayed; the 
scenes of the disaster clearly presented, 
and the frightful nature of the calamity is 
evident at a single glance. 





Convention Notices. 


ww ext meeting of the Carolina Bee Keep- 
ers’ fein b will be held in Charlotte, N. C., on 
Thursday, July 17, 1890. N. P. LYLES, Scc. 


@ The spri meeting of the Northern Illinois 

Bee-Keepers! Association, Sa mnoes a6 the residence 

. A. er, in Cherry Valley, Ills.,on May 20th, 
{500 9 ¢ DB. A. FULLER Sec. 


(2 The next regular meeting of the #outhwes- 
tern Wisconsin eepers’ Association will be 
held at Boscobel, Wis., on Thursday, May 1, 1890, 
at 10 a.m. BENJ. K. RICE, Sec. 


t@ The 12th annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be beld at Green- 
ville, Hunt Co., Texas, on May 7 and 8, 1890. All in- 
terested are invited. J. N. HUNTER, Sec. 


(The spring meeting of the Capital Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. will be held in the Supervisor's Room 
Springfield, [lls.,at 10 a.m., 


; f ng 
cussed: “Production and Care of Comb Honey,” by 
Jas. A. Stone: “Prevention.of After-Swarms,” by A. 
Lewis; and “Creating a Home Market,” by G. F. 
Robbins. All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. C. E. Yooo, Sec. 


{2 The spring meeting of the Missouri State Bee- 
Keepers’ ‘Association, will be held at Marshall, Saline 
Co. Mo. on wognessey end eae, Se 16 and 
17, 1890, in the County Court Room. uced rates 
at the hotel, for bee-keepers, have been secured, and 
a committee is at work to secure rates on the rail- 
roads. A cordial invitation is extended to bee keep- 
ers every where, and especially to those of Missouri. 
A number of essays from prominent bee-men are 
expected, and an interesting time is anticipated 




















We have straight goods as well as the 


growing gradually colder. 


J. W. ROUSE, Sec 











Written for Saint Nicholas 
BY MARGARET FYTINGE. 





Said litttle brown Bee to big brown Bee: 
‘‘Oh! hurry here and see, and see, 

The loveliest rose—the loveliest rose 
That in the garden grows, grows, grows, 
Hum-um-um—hum-um-um,”’ 

Said little brown Bee to big brown Bee. 


Said little brown Bee to big brown Bee; 
‘Much honey must be bere, and we 
Should beg a portion while we may, 

For soon more bees will come this way. 
Hum-um-um—hum-um-nm,”’ 

Said little brown Bee to big brown Bee. 


Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee: 
“The rose is not for me, for me, 
Though she is lovelier by far 

Than many other flowers are. 
Hum-um-um—hum-um-um,”’ 

Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee. 


Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee: 
“No honey-cup has she, has she, 

But many cups, all brimming over, 
Has yonder little purple clover. 

And that’s the flower for me, for me. 
Hum-um-um—hum-um-um,”’ 

Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee. 
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QUERIES *% REPLIES. 
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Zinc Queen-Excluders— Proper 
Width of Top-Bars. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 700.—1. Are the zinc queen-ex 
cluders used by the advanced bee-keepers ? 2. 
When working for comb honey, how wide 
should the top-bar of brood-frames be made 
for the Langstroth frame ?—New York. 


1. Yes, sometimes. 2. Seven-eighths of 
an inch.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


1. By some of them. 2. Seven-eighths of 
an inch.—A. RB. Mason. 


1. Yes. 2. Seven-eighths of an inch, or 
even one inch does no harm.—A. J. Coox. 


1. By some, but not by all. 2. An inch, 
or a little more.—M. Manin. 


1. Yesand no. Some do; some don’t. 2. 
One inch.—G. M. DoouiTtTLe. 


1. Of course they are. I use them. 2. 
About % of an inch.—EvuGrne Secor. 


1. A great many use them. 2. The stan- 
dard Langstroth frame is % of an inch 
wide. How wide it should be, time will 
tell.—H. D. Currine. 


1. Some use them, and some do not. 2. 
The open top-bar, % of an inch wide; closed 
end top-bar, scant 114 inches wide.-—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


1. Let them say. We do not use them, 
and do not know of any that use them 
largely. 2. Seven-eighths to 11 inches, at 
your choice.—Dapant & Son. 

1. More or less by a great many, cer- 
tainly. 2. Just now that is an unsettled 

uestion. I do not think that I would have 
them less than one inch.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Yes, by many of them. 2. That is 
now a much-discussed matter. I prefer 
them % of an inch.—R. L. TayLor. 


1. Yes, sir; and more will use them 
when their advan become better 
known. 2. Top-bars of frames should be 
1 inch by %, if ye wish to keep them rea- 
poe free of brace-combs.—C. H. Drs- 

ERN. 





1. Tosome extent, where comb honey is 
the object. 2. l use top-bars ) of an inch 
wide, and % of an inch thick.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

1. Yes. 2.1 like them an inch wide. 
Usually they are made % of an inch wide, 
for the reason that they are then conven- 
iently ripped off of lumber of that thick- 
ness.—J. M. Sauck. 


1. If they are not, they ought to. I 
believe, however, that the most successful 
ones do; but I also think that they are not 
using queen-excluders where they are not 
necessary. 2. Not less than one inch wide. 
Probably one inch and 1-16 wide for 1% 
spacing, will prove the most satisfactory.— 
G. L. Tinker. 

1. Yes, by all of them. 2. This is a 
mooted question, but my experience of 
over twenty years, teaches me that % of an 
inch is just right, that being the exact 
thickness of the brood-comb when brood is 
sealed up in both sides. By close working, 
viz : bee-space apart, the best results will 
be given.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Yes, sir; the most advanced and suc- 
cessful bee-keepers use them, and advocate 
their use, and no kind of a device will ever 
be invented to take their place for keeping 
brace-combs away from the surplus recep- 
tacles, and keeping the queen below. Put 
me on record for that. 2. Nevermore than 
% of an inch.—James HEppon. 


1. Icannot say who all use the queen- 
excluders. They are very useful when 
hiving swarms, to keep the queen from 
going into the surplus department before 
she has established her brood-nest; and 
they are very profitably used when taking 
honey with the extractor. Any device 
that will hinder the queen from leaving the 
brood-nest to fill the surplus combs with 
brood, must be considered useful. When 
producing comb honey in sections, I do not 
use the excluders. My queens never bother 
the sections. 2. I use a %-inch top-bar. A 
little wider will not hurt, but I see no rea- 
son fora change.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Yes. Quite a number of them use 
queen-excluders, and also advocate their 
use, but there are some good, practical api- 
arists who do not favor their use. 2. The 
question concerning the width of top-bars 
of frames is now being discussed quite 
largely. Perhaps the result may be a 
decision of the question. The usual width 
has been from % to 1 inch.—Tue Epiror. 


a 


The Right Width for Entrances 
to Sections, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 

Query 701.—What is the right width for 
entrances to sections, with tin separators 3% 
inches wide? A 1%-inch section, with en- 
trance cut 4 of an inch, makes comb of only 
% of a pound capacity.—Missouri. 


Three-eighths of an inch.—A. J. Cook. 

I do not comprehend the question.—M. 
MaAgIN. 

Wedo not use separators.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 

Five-sixteenths, I believe, is the adopted 
width.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 

Five-sixteenths is what I use with sec- 
tions 2 inches wide.—G. M. Doo.irrt.e. 

Five-sixteenths or *¢ of aninch. I doubt 
if the entrance makes the difference in 
weight.—C. C. MILLER. 

A }s-inch cut in the section will be suffi- 
cient when tin separators are used.—J.P.H. 
Brown. 

If the sections are cut out \¢ of an inch 
each, it will give a ‘4-inch entrance, and is 
about right with such a separator. You 





certainly do not sueceed in getting them 
very well filled, or they would weigh 14 
ounces on an average, as mine do.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 

One-fourth of an inch is a good width for 
that size separator. If you want your sec- 
tions to weigh one pound, you will have to 
use 1% or 1 15.16.—H. D. Curtine. 

We do not believe that the entrance has 
anything to do with the weight of the 
section. We want entrances wide and 
long. If 154 is too light, use 1% or 2 inches. 
We prefer 1%—Dapant & Son. 

A 1% section with no entrances, used 
with a wood separator of the proper style, 
makes as fine a section of honey as one 
could wish to see, and it weighs near 
enough a pound.—EuGENeE Secor. 


One-fourth of an inch. Buta separator 
as wide as the section is bigh, gives the best 
results, in which case the top and bottom 
bars of the sections should be 4¢ inch less in 
width than the sides.—G. L. TINKER. 


The entrance should be 3¢ of an inch, i.e., 
the top and bottom of the sections should 
be 4g of an inch narrower than the sides, 
and such sections would, if well filled, aver- 
age nearly a pound.—R. L. Taywor. 


I use sections 154 inches wide, and with- 
out separators. The sections will average 
14 ounces. There is no such a thing asa 
pound section. Your tin separators are \ 
of an inch too wide. I prefer to have them 
33g wide. When the sections are in place 
in the section-case, the openings should be 
full 3g of aninch. If your combs are not 
as thick as they ought to be, say 11 thick, 
your sections are badly adjusted.—G. W. 

EMAREE. 


One-fourth to *¢ of aninch. We cannot 
help it about the weight of the sections. 
Those who use Langstroth frames (and 
nearly everybody does) cannot use sections 
a trifle larger, and get along with any com- 
fort. Charge all the faults, and credit all 
the virtues, of the 44%x4¥ section, to 
the ‘‘ Wizard of Medina.’’—J. M. Suvck. 

The matter of getting exact weight into 
a section is one of great difficulty. I think 
that 14 inch is about the correct width. The 
tin separator will add a little to that width. 
Any narrower entrance will not be taken 
to kindly, and any wider will cause trouble 
in other directions. The question is not of 
so much importance as it would seem to be 
at first sight, as sections of comb honey are 
seldom sold by weight, but by the section. 
Particular attention should be paid to the 
appearance of the package, as a nice, tasty 
section of light weight will outsell a heavier 
one that is not as neat. The eye as well as 
the stomach must be pleased in all such 
matters.—J. E. Ponp. 

Tin separators do not change the width 
of the entrance in among the sections. Its 
bottom edge is up a bee-space above the 
section. The proper space should be *% of 
aninch. It used to be 4 of an inch. I 
believe I was the first to object and propose 
a space of *¢ of an inch, which is now uni- 
versally used. Our seven-to-the-foot sec- 
tions, when used with separators, give a 
comb of more than % of a pound capacity. 
Fourteen of them usually weigh 12 pounds. 
We prefer to have our sections underweigh 
a pound, and to have the pound the maxi- 
mum and not the minimum or average; 
but either with or without separators there 
always will be a variation in weight.— 
James HEDDON 


Three-eighths of an inch is right for 
entrances to the section, but that has noth- 
ing to do with the weight of the honey in 
the section. If you want a full pound of 
honey in the 4'4x44% section, you must 
have it one and fifteen-sixteenths inches in 
width; but even then there will be a varia- 
tion in the weight of the honey.—Tue Epr- 
TOR. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 


Extracted Honey —Its Produc- 
tion, Care and Sale. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. H. BESSE. 

One of the important things to know 
is where to locate the hives. Begin- 
ners who are just starting in apicul- 
ture, are apt to conclude that because 
bees can sting, they should be put in 
some secluded and _ out-of-the-way 
place. This, in my opinion, is a very 
wrong practice. 

Bees that rarely see the bee-keeper 
or his family, or any other human 
beings, become vindictive, savage and 
troublesome, when, on the contrary, 
if they see people passing and re-pass- 
ing frequently every day, and thus 
have the advantage of human society, 
they become amiable and docile. This 
is the condition of things that should 
exist in all apiaries, and especially 
those run for extracted honey. 

For convenience, the hives should be 
located near the extracting room ; 
also, if possible, near the walk to the 
barn, garden or spring-house, where 
women and children arealmost always 
in sight. The entrances of the hives 
should face toward the places most 
frequented by human beings. 


Extracted honey is, as yet, with 
many persons, a new article, with 
which they have not become familiar. 
They have never tasted its delicious 
flavor, or seen its beautiful amber 
color. Extracted honey is honey in 
its perfectly pure state, as found in the 
multiplied millions of flowers, and 
gathered and ripened by the millions 
of industrious and happy little a 
bees. 





GETTING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


To secure this God-given, healthful 
and luscious food, after the hives and 
supers have become heavy with stores, 
we proceed as follows: Direct a puff 
or two of smoke from the smoker into 
the entrance of the hive, then remove 
the cover from the super, also remove 
the cloth that covers the frames of 
comb; then direct a stream of smoke 
down among the bees and between the 
combs. Under this treatment, the 
bees become alarmed, and quickly re- 
treat below where a portion of them 
may remain on the bottom of the 
frames. These frames are to be lifted 
out, one by one, and the bees that re- 
main on them are to be removed by 
giving each frame a quick jerk down- 


the bees; then, if a few still remain, 
take a yucca bee-brush or a turkey’s 
wing-feather, and with a quick and 
light motion, brush the remaining bees 
off into the hive, where you have 
driven the first and shaken the others. 
As you remove the bees from the 
combs, place the combs into the carrier, 
and, when filled, it should be carried 
or wheeled into the extracting room. 
Such combs should be about filled with 
honey, and at least two-thirds capped. 

I now proceed to extract as follows: 
Lift out a frame of comb, and stand it 
upon the frame over the extracting 
tub or can, by taking hold of one 
lower corner with the left hand, and 
place the upper corner of the opposite 
end of the frame downward, resting 
upon, or in, a cavity on the center of 
the frame over the extracting can. 
This throws the upper edge of the 
frame or comb downward, and lean- 
ing toward the left shoulder of the 
operator at an angle of about 45°- 

If the operator be left-handed, he 
will hold the frame with his right 
hand, and use the uncapping-knife 
with the left. I have used several un- 
capping-knives, but I prefer the Bing- 
ham & Hetherington for uncapping 
only. When I am at work at uncap- 
ping, I have a one-gallon tin-bucket, 
lined with a wooden basket, that will 
fit snugly into it, and kept full of hot 
water standing over a lamp; in this 
I keep one knife all of the time, using 
two, and changing frequently. ‘The 
basket keeps the knives from getting 
dull. 


THE EXTRACTOR AND IST USE. 


The honey extractor is now made by 
many different men, and likewise in as 
many different styles, yet the principle 
is the same in all, namely, centrifugal 
force. The extractor most common in 
use is a tin can made fast to a table or 
bench, provided with a _ revolving 
frame-work inside, with wire-cloth 
supports for the uneapped combs to 
rest against, and into which the combs 
are placed. These combs should stand 
on end, leaning slightly further apart 
at the upper than at the lower ends. 
This prevents the honey from flying 
over the top of the can. 

Combs should also be so placed in 
the extractors, or the extractor so oper- 
ated, that the bottom edge of the comb, 
as it stood in the hive, whirls in ad- 
vance, as the honey clears the cells 
more directly and readily in an out- 
ward, backward and downward direc- 
tion. Now if the cells were built 
horizontally in the combs, it would 
make no difference which edge of the 
comb was in front. 


When the outside of the combs are 
extracted, reverse or turn them 
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an opposite direction. The centrifugal 
force that throws the honey from the 
cells, and through the wire-cloth sup- 
ports, and which runs down the inside 
of the extractor to the bottom of the 
can, and is drawn off through a gate 
or faucet, is now ready for ‘straining 
and canning. 


The operation of extracting does not 
injure the combs, therefore they can 
be replaced on the hive, and re-filled 
several times during the season. I 
have combs that I have extracted 
from ever since extractors first came 
in’use, and they are as good now as at 
first, if not better. 


Honey should be perfectly ripe be- 
fore canning, and, in fact, I prefer to 
have it ripe before extracting, but if it 
should not be entirely ripe, it can be 
matured by evaporation, by exposing it 
in an open vessel (covered with thin 
cloth) to a warm and dry atmosphere. 


Ialways aim to keepthe different 
kinds of extracted honey separate, es- 
pecially that extracted in summer and 
fall, as it needs grading as much as 
does comb honey. 


HONEY FROM CAPPINGS. 


To get the honey from the cappings, 
I leave them in the uncapping-can 
over night. This can is provided with 
a fine wire-cloth strainer near the bot- 
tom, through which the most of the 
honey passes by morning, and from 
whence it can be drawn through a 
gate, and put with the extracted 
honey. The cappings are lifted out 
with the strainer, and turned into the 
solar wax-extractor, where it will melt 
through the day, if pleasant, and the 
next morning I find a beautiful cake 
of beeswax, and beneath it, in the 
same place, all of the honey that had 
been left inthe cappings the day be- 
fore. This I find nice, thick, of extra 
quality, and this is the wax and honey 
to save and show at the fairs—if you 
do not want some other fellow to get 
ahead of you. 


KEEPING HONEY SEPARATE. 


If in the spring, during fruit-bloom, 
I find it necessary to extract honey, 
and I find it an inferior article, on ac- 
count of unpleasant taste, color, etc., I 
aim to have all such extracted before 
the commencement of the clover sea- 
son, and kept for feeding in time of 
scarcity ; the same rule will apply to 
late fall honey that is inferior in taste 
and appearance. Such honey, if ripe, 
is just as good for winter stores for the 
bees, as any, and should be kept for 
that purpose. If not perfectly ripe at 


the end of the season, it should be ex- 
tracted and evaporated until it is of 
the consistency of good, ripe honey ; 
or it can be brought to the boiling 








ward, and thus dislodge the most of 





around, and then turn the extractor in 


point, skimmed, and sugar added while 
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granulated, until it is as thick as the 
best honey when it is cooled. It should 
then be fed at a temperature of 80° 
to 90°. 


PURITY OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Extracted honey has all of the good 
qualities, if not the superior, of comb 
honey, and when our customers once 
become acquainted with it, and know 
what it is, and that it is not strained 
honey, the demand for it will grad- 
ually increase to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

Extracted honey is honey in its 
purest form, removed from the combs, 
and is free from all impurities. It is 
very different from the old-fashioned 
«strained honey ” which was pressed 
out of the combs, and which contained, 
to a more or less degree, pollen, brood 
in all stages, dead bees, flies, etc., all 
of which was mixed with the honey. 
Now, things have changed under our 
advanced strides in apiculture, and I 
am glad that this class of goods is fast 
becoming extinct in our markets. 


MARKETING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Extracted honey sells best put up in 
glass jars—the one-quart fruit jars, 
holding three pounds each, are very 
good, and when they are empty, they 
are very useful in the family. Should 
the market demand smaller packages, 
jars that will hold one and two pounds 
each should be furnished, filled, and 
neatly labeled with the producer’s 
name plainly printed upon them, and 
put in neat retailing crates of one or 
two dozen each. 


GRANULATION OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


We should always instruct our cus- 
tomers that pure extracted honey is 
very apt to granulate in winter, if ex- 
posed to alow temperature, and that 
granulation is a sure sign of purity, 
and that if adulterated, especially with 
glucose, it will not granulate. We 
should also inform buyers that granu- 
lated honey can again be brought to 
the fluid state by placing the jar or 
vessel that contains it, in hot water, 
and letting it remain until the honey 
is melted, but not long enough to come 
to the boiling-point. 


HOME MARKET FOR HONEY. 


All honey-producers should strive to 
build up a home market for their 
honey, then, with proper and con- 
tinued effort in this direction, ex- 
tracted honey will largely supersede 
the best grades of syrups and maple 
molasses. We need not stop to argue 
the value of honey as food, although 
we could say much in regard to the 
various uses to which it is put, as in 
culinary purposes as well as in medici- 
nal preparations, and in preparing 





why we can afford to furnish extracted 
honey cheaper than comb honey, and, 
if convenient, let them see us extract 
and put up the honey in a few jars, so 
that they could see for themselves how 
it is done. This would be a good 
thing to do at our fairs, where we 
could dispose of our extracted honey 
as fast as we could put it up, while the 
crowd would be looking on, filled with 
wonder and astonishment; and those 
buying would know that they were 
getting a genuine article. 

lam satisfied that there is not one 
person in ten thousand who ever saw 
honey extracted, and not more than 
one in five hundred that has ever 
tasted it, therefore the industry of pro- 
ducing extracted honey is but in its 
infancy, with large and prosperous 
developments ahead. 

Delaware, Ohio. 


CARNIOLANS. 


Their Characteristics Compared 
with Other Races. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. L. PRATT. 

The Carniolan bees have been at- 
tacked by a few persons who say that 
they are cross, and hard to handle. 
One or two haye said that they were 
not as recommended as to honey- 
gathering. Now, I would ask, have 
these men been experimenting with 
pure Carniolans? I do not beleve that 
they have. The reputation of Carnio- 
lan bees will depend a great deal upon 
their purity. I, for one, would not 
recommend these bees, if I were not 
convinced that they were very desir- 
able, good workers, gentle, and second 
to none in many of the noted charac- 
teristics. 

Asatest of their gentility, I have 
often taken unbelievers into my yard, 
opened a hive, and taken out the 
combs without the use of a single puff 
of smoke. Very often I would take a 
comb by one corner, and swing it 
about my head at such a speed that the 
thin honey would sprinkle out. Not 
one bee would leave the comb, nor 
would they be thrown off by the mo- 
tion, but «‘ cling like Death.” 

We all know that soon after a honey 
harvest closes, there is a desire to rob, 
and bees cannot be handled so well on 
this account. But the Carniolans will 
remain inside of their respective hives, 
unless sweets are exposed, or hives left 
open for any length of time. We must 
bear in mind that they are an eager 
race, and always on the alert for some- 
thing sweet; therefore the apiarist 





healthful and cooling drinks, etc. 


We should explain to our customers 


directly after a honey-flow, for fear of 
teaching them a bad habit. 

They are not given to robbing each 
other, but they will appropriate ex- 
posed or poorly protected sweets dur- 
ing a dearth of nectar, the same as 
any race of bees. 

In a yard of all Carniolans, there is 
very little robbing, even at times 
when such a condition is most favor- 
able. In a hand-to-hand fight, Carnio- 
lans vs. Italians, however, the Carnio- 
lans comes off best every time, show- 
ing their extraordinary powers of 
protection. 

On occasion of robbers attempting 
to enter a well-regulated Carniolan 
colony, their Yankee expedition is ex- 
hibited. Italians and blacks will spend 
time in pulling and hauling at a rob- 
ber bee, and at last let her go to con- 
tinue her ignoble work, but the Car- 
niolans will pounce on such intruder 
and despatch it at once, without the 
least ceremony. 

The only fair way to test this race is 
to first make sure that you have them 
pure, and then go at it in a manly and 
unprejudiced manner. Give them 
their just dues, without the biased 
opinion of breeders of other races to 
discourage you. Fair play is all that 
is asked. 

Marlboro, Mass. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


Some Improvements to be Made 
in Apiculture. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANCIS D. LACY. 


I feel much interested in the honey- 
resources of our country. The various 
improvements that have been devised 
to facilitate the bee-culture, will occa- 
sion some, no doubt, to conclude that 
the acme of perfection is reached, and 
not a stone has been left unturned in 
the way of improvement; but doubt- 
less this is not yet the case, and 
twenty years of the future will prove 
that the bee-culture of to-day is com- 
paratively in its infancy, and even the 
revolutionizing of a greater portion of 
the present method of operation is 
liable to take place within that time. 

Consider what twenty years of the 
past has done, and then contemplate 
how that to-day many who are oldest 
in the business, disagree relative to 
some of the most minor points. How, 
and why, does this occur? Does it 


not indicate that many of the sub- 
stantial facts have not been practically 
reached, else 


agree ?”” 


why do ‘doctors dis- 





should not attempt to handle them: 


Again, there is scarcely a common 
question, but what nearly 
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every one has his arbitrary opinion 
upon, yet failures are made in a thou- 
sand ways—and what is the matter ? 
Thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended by experimenting and working 
from speculation and theory, which 
never have been rewarded with any 
successful results, while occasionally a 
happy thought striking parallel with 
the natural habits of the bee, with a 
device of nominal cost, has been 
adopted because of its being a success. 


To-day, the discussion is centered 
strongly upon the annoyance of the 
‘**« brace-combs,” and how to remedy it 
by modification of the top-bars of 
the brood-frames. Many believe alike 
upon a certain point, yet some others 
have tested the same, and met with 
failure. It seems evident to me, that 
as long as it is the habit of bees to pro- 
duce those brace-combs under certain 
circumstances, they can never be suc- 
cessfully avoided while the opportunity 
is still offered by the peculiar mech- 
anism of the hive. It is impossible 
for any device to be favored with the 
desired results, that does not meet the 
natural requisitions of the bees, for 
you are not going to culture them 
against their habits, any more than 
you will be able to teach the pig to an- 
swer questions, and play cards upon 
any other conditions than in con- 
formity with its gluttony. 

The bee, however, is no doubt one 
of the most peculiar of all insects, in 
apparently deviating from its natural 
course of action; but this is merely 
apparent, for doubtless it is as true to 
its nature as any creature that God 
ever ushered into life. Probably, the 
occasion for so very many being led 
astray in relation to the working of 
this insect, is from the fact that the 
slightest difference in the construction 
of appliances used for its facility in 
operating, may occasion widely differ- 
ent results leading in the direction of 
either success or failure. 

I am doubtful if the brace-comb dif- 
ficulty will ever be successfully dis- 
pensed with, unless some digression is 
made from the line in which discussion 
is being had. Now,I feel confident 
that I have solved the enigma, but I 
desire to further test my theory by 
actual demonstration. If I have not 
made a mistake as to what bees will 
do, I shall be happy to offer by the 
middle of the summer a valuable gift 
to the bee-fraternity. But this is only 
adjunctive of what may yet be done to 
improve and facilitate the work. 

A method of wintering bees without 
loss in this latitude, is yet to be de- 
vised. Now this isa problem that is 
yet to be solved, and one which the 
future must at a late day, usher to the 
light ; for the wants of man in the past 
have in the line of progress forever 
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been supplied, and when the wise head 
shall ask properly this favor in behalf 
of humanity, time shall soon bring 
forth the happy results. But in this, 
whoever hopes to have the honor of 
first discovery, must study carefully 
the habits of the bee. 


HONEY-HOUSE. 


Directions About Building One 
for an Apiary. 


Written for the Farm,Field and Stockman 
BY S. E. MILLER. 


A honey-house located in or near 
the apiary will be found very handy 
for the following purposes: Extract- 
ing, removing comb honey from the 
supers, and in fact for doing all the 
work pertaining to the apiary, as well 
as for a store-house for honey, the im- 
plements used in the apiary, empty 
hives, and supers not in use. 

The size of the house should depend 
somewhat upon the size of the apiary, 
and might vary from a 10x10 building 
to one four or five times as large. I 
think that any one having only a small 
apiary of eight or ten colonies will find 
it very convenient to have a suitable 
house. One of our veteran bee-keep- 
ers recommends having the house at 
one side of the apiary, so that the en- 
tire apiary can be taken in by a view 
from a single door or window. Al- 
though I have had no experience in 
this line (having only lately built a 
house, and not yet putit into practical 
use), I should much prefer to have the 
house in the center of the apiary, thus 
saving many steps while working at 
extracting, etc. 

The object in this age is to accom- 
plish the most work with the least ex- 
penditure of strength, and produce our 
products at the smallest cost, so as to 
be able to cope with our competitors. 
The producer of honey finds himself 
no exception to the general rule; 
therefore he should consider well his 
plans and try to find the ‘shortest 
cut” to all things pertaining to his in- 
dustry, and should see that everything 
is so arranged in the house that he 
may not be compelled to take any un- 
necessary steps. 

Perhaps I can best explain my ideal 
honey-house by giving a description of 
the one just built by us (Miller Bros.). 
Our apiary contains about 75 colonies, 
is designed to accommodate 100 ar- 
ranged hexagonally, the rows being 
seven feet apart, and the hives seven 
feet apart in the sows. The center of 
the house is the center of the apiary. 
Thus it will be seen that it is about 15 
steps from the outside, or most dis- 








tant, hive to the center of the house. 











The house is 24x15 feet outside, one 
story high, having a rubber roof with 
a pitch of two inches to the foot. There 
are two windows and one door on the 
south, one window on the east, one 
door and one window on the north, 
and one door on the west, thus ad- 
mitting of either seeing or walking out 
on all sides. 

When completed, there will be two 
rooms, the smaller (west) room to be 
half the size of the larger, to be used 
as a store-room for honey. . This has 
a window in the south side, and a door 
in the west, and is so arranged that 
comb honey stored therein can be 
fumigated with sulphur in case the 
moth-worms should get in it. 


The larger room will be the extract- 
ing-room, containing the extractor, 
uncapping-can, a table for general use, 
scales, empty hives, supers, empty and 
surplus honey-combs in winter, and 
all implements belonging to the apiary. 

The windows will be covered by 
wire-cloth or screens, so arranged that 
bees which may chance to get into the 
house may escape, but those outside 
cannot getin. This can be done by 
nailing two cleats about half an inch 
thick on the window-facing, and fast- 
ening the screen to this, allowing it to 
run about four inches above the upper 
panes, fastening at the sides and bot- 
tom, but not at the top. Bees that get 
in will go to the window, crawl to the 
top of the screen and escape, while 
those outside are not at all likely to 
find the eutrance. We might also 
have screen-doors, but do not consider 
them necessary. 

The best thing I can suggest to those 
not wishing to build a house, is a tent. 
This can be put up to do the extracting 
in, and taken down and put in shelter 
when not in use; but I can say from 
experience, that this is very trouble- 
some and inconvenient. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


MARKETING. 


Good Suggestions About Selling 
Extracted Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. H. GRAVES. 


For some time I have been strongly 
prompted to write an article, ventilat- 
ing some of the erroneous impressions 
of the present day in regard to our 
pursuit. A few weeks agolI returned 
from a trip to some _ neighboring 
towns for the purpose of disposing of 
some extracted honey. My experience 
during that time will form the basis 
for this article, as it only confirmed 
what had been previously decided by 
me io be a settled fact. 
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One thing, we make a mistake when 
we handle anything but liquid honey 
when selling extracted. It is posi- 
tively necessary to have it thoroughly 
ripened. Still another, for retailing 
say from one to five pounds, a glass 
package is far preferable to anything 
else, and that to be something that 
can be utilized after the honey is all 
eaten. For this purpose I have never 
found anything better than one-quart, 
self-sealing fruit-jars, which will hold 
three pounds of well-ripened honey. 
With a neat label on, it forms a very 
convenient and attractive package, but 
I have complaint from customers, say- 
ing that they were investing as much 
money in glass as honey. The small 
packages sell better in large cities. 

There is certainly a great amount of 
‘« missionary work ” to be done to edu- 
cate the people concerning extracted 
honey. Some persons I find to be 
willfully and maliciously inclined to 
the opinion that it is adulterated. 
After exhausting all the arguments 
sufficient to convince any reasonable 
person (‘‘There are none so blind as 
those that won't see”), they seem to 
prefer believing some _ sensational 
newspaper article, rather than the 
word of a bee-keeper who has had ex- 
perience in handling and selling noth- 
ing but the pure article, well knowing 
that it is to his interest to put nothing 
but the very best on the market. Our 
reputation in this day of competition 
is worth much more than could pos- 
sibly be obtained by the sale of a few 
hundred pounds of adulterated honey! 

Some people persist in calling it 
‘strained honey,” when, at the same 
time, if they had troubled themselves 
to think one moment, they would know 
better. One groceryman whom I visit- 
ed with a sample can, when asked if 
he wished to buy any extracted honey 
like the sample (which, by the way, 
was as nice asI got last summer, ex- 
tracted in June), he replied: + No! 
I don’t want any strained honey!” I 
told him the difference between the 
two; his next subterfuge was that bee- 
keepers “never extracted any honey 
that they could sell in the comb!” His 
insinuations were cut short by my re- 
ply, which was not at all complimen- 
tary to his jadgment on honey-produc- 
tion.. However, I never allow any one 
to make me lose control of my temper, 
although I meet with some who are 
certainly very exasperating, of which 
the above is a fair sample. 

Another, a near neighbor who came 
after honey, approached me in a kind 
of a confidential manner, and wanted 
me to tell him what I put into my ex- 
tracted honey. As there was no one 
present, I suppose he thought that he 
was going to be let into a great secret. 
Of course I told him nothing. **Then,” 








said he, ‘* why do you call it extracted?” 


IT informed him that it received that 
name from the operation required to 
get it out of the comb, and not from 
anything put info or about it. 

Others, on seeing a package of 
granulated honey, will innocently ask, 
**What did you put into that honey to 
make it become solid ?” 


Again, I have been told by some 
‘knowing ones” that they thought 
that the ++ bee-business ” was calculated 
for some one not anxiously inclined to 
work. What fallacy! Many a time 
have I been more tired at night after 
a day’s work in the apiary, than I have 
been when binding grain in the har- 
vest field. I could continue giving 
similar bits of experience, but I think 
that the above are sufficient, as it only 
corresponds with that of the fraternity. 


I will offer some suggestions as a 
remedy: It would be a good plan for 
bee-keepers to attend our eounty and 
district fairs, take their extractors and 
some honey in the comb, extract it in 
the presence of all who wish to see, as 
there is not ‘‘one person in a thou- 
sand” in this vicinity that has ever 
seen a pound of honey extracted, and 
I suppose this locality is not an ex- 
ception. 


Another great help, I am quite cer- 
tain, would be a liberal distribution 
of the «« Honey Almanaes.” If we can 
do something to popularize the con- 
sumption of extracted honey, it will 
repay us for making an extraordinary 
effort. 

Perhaps all bee-keepers are not as 
partial to the product as Iam, but as 
proof of my preference, I will say that 
on our table, *‘ at a rough estimate,” I 
do not think that we eat 10 pounds of 
comb honey ina year; while I think 
that we *‘get away” with about 300 
pounds of extracted honey. 

It is certainly a mistake to neglect 
to keep our home market supplied, in- 
stead of shipping our product to the 
large distributing points, to accumu- 
late and perhaps bregk prices. 

Dunean, Ills. 
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WINTERING. 


Properly Preparing Bees for 
the Winter. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. ELLIOTT. 


Mr. A. D. Ellingwood, on page 220, 
says that last fall he put 80 colonies 
of bees into his bee-house cellar, and 
that 40 of them were blacks, and the 
remainder Italians and hybrids; that 
the blacks were in the best condition 
to winter, and that the Italians and 





hybrids had as good a chance to pre- 
pare for winter as the blacks. He 
wants to know what aided the bees. I 
believe that I can enlighten him some 
by my own experience. I have learned 
that in the fall management of bees, 
it is very necessary to look after those 
colonies that have done the best, or 
produced the most surplus honey. | 
tind that they are almost always short 
of stores for winter. The reason for 
this is that they have the most prolific 
queens, and they have kept the brvod- 
combs well-filled with eggs and hatch- 
ing brood, as every good queen ought 
to do. 

Itis very plain to see what is the 
matter with the bees, as the industri- 
ous hybrids and Italians were keeping 
the brood-combs clear of honey and 
storing in the sections, so that they 
could rear great numbers of workers 
to gather the harvest. 

The blacks were storing in the 
brood-combs, all that they possibly 
could, only leaving afew small patches 
in the center combs for the nut very 
prolific queen to lay in, and barely 
keep up the nominal strength of the 
colony. Thus it is very plain that the 
black bees would be in the best condi- 
tion for winter, as they had stored the 
best of the honey in the brood-nest, or 
all they could of it. 

It is also easy to see why the Italians 
and hybrids were not in such good 
condition for winter—their brood- 
combs were full of eggs, brood and 
feed for the same, well up to the last 
of the honey harvest. Of course, at 
the close of the harvest, Mr. E. came 
along and removed all their stores that 
was over the brood-chamber. It was 
at the close of the harvest, and there 
was not very much honey for them to 
gather; if there was any, most likely 
it was of a very poor quality—perhaps 
some honey-dew, or the juice from 
decaying fruit, or some stuff that they 
gathered at a cider-mill. Of course 
they could not help it, for there was 
no show for them to live through the 
winter on such unwholesome food, 
whereas, if Mr. E. had taken some of 
those empty combs out, and replaced 
them with combs of purer honey or 
sugar syrup, they would have wintered 
all right. 

When I was overhauling my bees 
last fall, to prepare them for winter, 
I found the colonies that did the best 
(and they were pure Italians) were 
very scant of stores—so much so that 
they would not live half through the 
winter. I gave them frames of sealed 
honey, and fed them syrup made of 
the best granulated sugar; they are 
wintering well. If I had not fed them, 
I would have «killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg.” 

Plainview, Minn. 
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every one has his arbitrary opinion 
upon, yet failures are made in a thou- 
sand ways—and what is the matter ? 
Thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended by experimenting and working 
from speculation and theory, which 
never have been rewarded with any 
successful results, while occasionally a 
happy thought striking parallel with 
the natural habits of the bee, with a 
device of nominal cost, has been 
adopted because of its being a success. 


To-day, the discussion is centered 
strongly upon the annoyance of the 
‘* brace-combs,” and how to remedy it 
by modification of the top-bars of 
the brood-frames. Many believe alike 
upon a certain point, yet some others 
have tested the same, and met with 
failure. It seems evident to me, that 
as long as it is the habit of bees to pro- 
duce those brace-combs under certain 
circumstances, they can never be suc- 
cessfully avoided while the opportunity 
is still offered by the peculiar mech- 
anism of the hive. It is impossible 
for any device to be favored with the 
desired results, that does not meet the 
natural requisitions of the bees, for 
you are not going to culture them 
against their habits, any more than 
you will be able to teach the pig to an- 
swer questions, and play cards upon 
any other conditions than in con- 
formity with its gluttony. 

The bee, however, is no doubt one 
of the most peculiar of all insects, in 
apparently deviating from its natural 
course of action; but this is merely 
apparent, for doubtless it is as true to 
its nature as any creature that God 
ever ushered into life. Probably, the 
occasion for so very many being led 
astray in relation to the working of 
this insect, is from the fact that the 
slightest difference in the construction 
of appliances used for its facility in 
operating, may occasion widely differ- 
ent results leading in the direction of 
either success or failure. 

I am doubtful if the brace-comb dif- 
ficulty will ever be successfully dis- 
pensed with, unless some digression is 
made from the line in which discussion 
is being had. Now,I feel confident 
that I have solved the enigma, but I 
desire to further test my theory by 
actual demonstration. If I have not 
made a mistake as to what bees will 
do, I shall be happy to offer by the 
middle of the summer a valuable gift 
to the bee-fraternity. But this is only 
adjunctive of what may yet be done to 
improve and facilitate the work. 

A method of wintering bees without 
loss in this latitude, is yet to be de- 
vised. Now thisisa problem that is 
yet to be solved, and one which the 
future must at a late day, usher to the 
light ; for the wants of man in the past 
have in the line of progress forever 


been supplied, and when the wise head 
shall ask properly this favor in behalf 
of humanity, time shall soon bring 
forth the happy results. But in this, 
whoever hopes to have the honor of 
first discovery, must study carefully 
the habits of the bee. 


HONEY-HOUSE. 


Directions About Building One 
for an Apiary. 


Written for the Farm, Field and Stockman 
BY S. E. MILLER. 


A honey-house located in or near 
the apiary will be found very handy 
for the following purposes: Extract- 
ing, removing comb honey from the 
supers, and in fact for doing all the 
work pertaining to the apiary, as well 
as for a store-house for honey, the im- 
plements used in the apiary, empty 
hives, and supers not in use. 

The size of the house should depend 
somewhat upon the size of the apiary, 
and might vary from a 10x10 building 
to one four or five times as large. I 
think that any one having only a small 
apiary of eight or ten colonies will find 
it very convenient to have a suitable 
house. One of our veteran bee-keep- 
ersrecommends having the house at 
one side of the apiary, so that the en- 
tire apiary can be taken in by a view 
from a single door or window. Al- 
though I have had no experience in 
this line (having only lately built a 
house, and not yet putit into practical 
use), I should much prefer to have the 
house in the center of the apiary, thus 
saving many steps while working at 
extracting, etc. 

The object in this age is to accom- 
plish the most work with the least ex- 
penditure of strength, and produce our 
products at the smallest cost, so as to 
be able to cope with our competitors. 
The producer of honey finds himself 
no exception to the general rule; 
therefore he should consider well his 
plans and try to find the ‘shortest 
cut” to all things pertaining to his in- 
dustry, and should see that everything 
is so arranged in the house that he 
may not be compelled to take any un- 
necessary steps. 

Perhaps I can best explain my ideal 
honey-house by giving a description of 
the one just built by us (Miller Bros.). 
Our apiary contains about 75 colonies, 
is designed to accommodate 100 ar- 
ranged hexagonally, the rows being 
seven feet apart, and the hives seven 
feet apart in the sows. The center of 
the house is the center of the apiary. 
Thus it will be seen that it is about 15 
steps from the outside, or most dis- 








tant, hive to the center of the house. 








The house is 24x15 feet outside, one 
story high, having a rubber roof with 
a pitch of two inches to the foot. There 
are two windows and one door on the 
south, one window on the east, one 
door and one window on the north, 
and one door on the west, thus ad- 
mitting of either seeing or walking out 
on all sides. 

When completed, there will be two 
rooms, the smaller (west) room to be 
half the size of the larger, to be used 
as a store-room for honey. . This has 
a window in the south side, and a door 
in the west, and is so arranged that 
comb honey stored therein can be 
fumigated with sulphur in case the 
moth-worms should get in it. 


The larger room will be the extract- 
ing-room, containing the extractor, 
uncapping-can, a table for general use, 
scales, empty hives, supers, empty and 
surplus honey-combs in winter, and 
all implements belonging tothe apiary. 

The windows will be covered by 
wire-cloth or screens, so arranged that 
bees which may chance to get into the 
house may escape, but those outside 
cannot getin. This can be done by 
nailing two cleats about half an inch 
thick on the window-facing, and fast- 
ening the screen to this, allowing it to 
run about four inches above the upper 
panes, fastening at the sides and bot- 
tom, but not at the top. Bees that get 
in will go to the window, crawl to the 
top of the screen and escape, while 
those outside are not at all likely to 
find the entrance. We might also 
have screen-doors, but do not consider 
them necessary. 

The best thing I can suggest to those 
not wishing to build a house, is a tent. 
This can be put up todo the extracting 
in, and taken down and put in shelter 
when not in use; but I can say from 
experience, that this is very trouble- 
some and inconvenient. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


MARKETING. 


Good Suggestions About Selling 
Extracted Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. H. GRAVES. 


For some time I have been strongly 
prompted to write an article, ventilat- 
ing some of the erroneous impressions 
of the present day in regard to our 
pursuit. A few weeks agolI returned 
from a trip to some _ neighboring 
towns for the purpose of disposing of 
some extracted honey. My experience 
during that time will form the basis 
for this article, as it only confirmed 
what had been previously decided by 
me to be a settled fact. 
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One thing, we make a mistake when 
we handle anything but liquid honey 
when selling extracted. It is posi- 
tively necessary to have it thoroughly 
ripened. Still another, for retailing 
say from one to five pounds, a glass 
package is far preferable to anything 
else, and that to be something that 
can be utilized after the honey is all 
eaten. For this purpose I have never 
found anything better than one-quart, 
self-sealing fruit-jars, which will hold 
three pounds of well-ripened honey. 
With a neat label on, it forms a very 
convenient and attractive package, but 
I have complaint from customers, say- 
ing that they were investing as much 
money in glass as honey. The small 
packages sell better in large cities. 


There is certainly a great amount of 
‘* missionary work ” to be done to edu- 
cate the people concerning extracted 
honey. Some persons I find to be 
willfully and maliciously inclined to 
the opinion that it is adulterated. 
After exhausting all the arguments 
sufficient to convince any reasonable 
person (‘* There are none so blind as 
those that won't see”), they seem to 
prefer believing some _ sensational 
newspaper article, rather than the 
word of a bee-keeper who has had ex- 
perience in handling and selling noth- 
ing but the pure article, well knowing 
that it is to his interest to put nothing 
but the very best on the market. Our 
reputation in this day of competition 
is worth much more than could pos- 
sibly be obtained by the sale of a few 
hundred pounds of adulterated honey! 

Some people persist in calling it 
‘strained honey,” when, at the same 
time, if they had troubled themselves 
to think one moment, they would know 
better. One groceryman whom I visit- 
ed with a sample can, when asked if 
he wished to buy any extracted honey 
like the sample (which, by the way, 
was as nice asI got last summer, ex- 
tracted in June), he replied: ‘No! 
I don’t want any strained honey!” I 
told him the difference between the 
two; his next subterfuge was that bee- 
keepers “never extracted any honey 
that they could sell in the comb!” His 
insinuations were cut short by my re- 
ply, which was not at all complimen- 
tary to his jadgment on honey-produc- 
tion.. However, I never allow any one 
to make me lose control of my temper, 
although I meet with some who are 
certainly very exasperating, of which 
the above is a fair sample. 

Another, a near neighbor who came 
after honey, approached me in a kind 
of a confidential manner, and wanted 
me to tell him what I put into my ex- 
tracted honey. As there was no one 
present, I suppose he thought that he 
was going to be let into a great secret. 
Of course I told him nothing. «Then,” 








said he, ** why do you call it extracted?” 


T informed him that it received that 
name from the operation required to 
get it out of the comb, and not from 
anything put info or about it. 

Others, on seeing a package of 
granulated honey, will innocently ask, 
** What did you put into that honey to 
make it become solid ?” 

Again, I have been told by some 
‘knowing ones” that they thought 
that the * bee-business ” was calculated 
for some one not anxiously inclined to 
work. What fallacy! Many a time 
have I been more tired at night after 
a day’s work in the apiary, than I have 
been when binding grain in the har- 
vest field. I could continue giving 
similar bits of experience, but I think 
that the above are sufficient, as it only 
corresponds with that of the fraternity. 


I will offer some suggestions as a 
remedy: It would be a good plan for 
bee-keepers to attend our county and 
district fairs, take their extractors and 
some honey in the comb, extract it in 
the presence of all who wish to see, as 
there is not *‘one person in a thou- 
sand” in this vicinity that has ever 
seen a pound of honey extracted, and 
I suppose this locality is not an ex- 
ception. 

Another great help, I am quite cer- 
tain, would be a liberal distribution 
of the «‘ Honey Almanacs.” If we can 
do something to popularize the con- 
sumption of extracted honey, it will 
repay us for making an extraordinary 
effort. 

Perhaps all bee-keepers are not as 
partial to the product as Iam, but as 
proof of my preference, I will say that 
on our table, ‘‘ at a rough estimate,” I 
do not think that we eat 10 pounds of 
comb honey in a year; while I think 
that we ‘‘get away” with about 300 
pounds of extracted honey. 

It is certainly a mistake to neglect 
to keep our home market supplied, in- 
stead of shipping our product to the 
large distributing points, to accumu- 
late and perhaps bregk prices. 

Duncan, Ills. 





* 


WINTERING. 


Properly Preparing Bees for 
the Winter. 


Written for the American Ree Journal 
BY WM. ELLIOTT. 











Mr. A. D. Ellingwood, on page 220, 
says that last fall he put 80 colonies 
of bees into his bee-house cellar, and 
that 40 of them were blacks, and the 
remainder Italians and hybrids ; that 
the blacks were in the best condition 
to winter, and that the Italians and 





hybrids had as good a chance to pre- 
pare for winter as the blacks. He 
wants to know what aided the bees. [ 
believe that 1 can enlighten him some 
by my own experience. I have learned 
that in the fall management of bees, 
itis very necessary to look after those 
colonies that have done the best, or 
produced the most surplus honey. [| 
tind that they are almost always short 
of stores for winter. The reason for 
this is that they have the most prolific 
queens, and they have kept the brood- 
combs well-filled with eggs and hatch- 
ing brood, as every good queen ought 
to do. 

Itis very plain to see what is the 
matter with the bees, as the industri- 
ous hybrids and Italians were keeping 
the brood-combs clear of honey and 
storing in the sections, so that they 
could rear great numbers of workers 
to gather the harvest. 

The blacks were storing in the 
brood-combs, all that they possibly 
could, only leaving afew small patches 
in the center combs for the nut very 
prolific queen to lay in, and barely 
keep up the nominal strength of the 
colony. Thus it is very plain that the 
black bees would be in the best condi- 
tion for winter, as they had stored the 
best of the honey in the brood-nest, or 
all they could of it. 

It is also easy to see why the Italians 
and hybrids were not in such good 
condition for winter—their brood- 
combs were full of eggs, brood and 
feed for the same, well up to the last 
of the honey harvest. Of course, at 
the close of the harvest, Mr. E. came 
along and removed all their stores that 
was over the brood-chamber. It was 
at the close of the harvest, and there 
was not very much honey for them to 
gather; if there was any, most likely 
it was of a very poor quality—perhaps 
some honey-dew, or the juice from 
decaying fruit, or some stuff that they 
gathered at a cider-mill. Of course 
they could not help it, for there was 
no show for them to live through the 
winter on such unwholesome food, 
whereas, if Mr. E. had taken some of 
those empty combs out, and replaced 
them with combs of purer honey or 
sugar syrup, they would have wintered 
all right. 

When I was overhauling my bees 
last fall, to prepare them for winter, 
I found the colonies that did the best 
(and they were pure Italians) were 
very scant of stores—so much so that 
they would not live half through the 
winter. I gave them frames of sealed 
honey, and fed them syrup made of 
the best granulated sugar; they are 
wintering well. If I had not fed them, 
I would have ‘killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg.” 

Plainview, Minn. 
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- ‘RIPENING HONEY. 


The Importance of Having 
Honey Well Ripened. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. THEILMANN. 


Ripening extracted honey is a part 
of the Query 691, on page 165. It is 
quite surprising that none of the 
twenty responses give the true light, 
or the all-important point in which 
concentrates the true way of ripening 
honey, but nearly all circle around 
that point of most importance, viz: 
How can the water be evaporated 
artificially out of honey, without start- 
ing bacteria or fermentation ? 


Some of the replies to the query say 
that honey exposed in open vessels 
loses some of its qualities, and others 
say the reverse. Mr. Pond says: ‘+ Not 
if placed in a clean room, and properly 
eared for.” This, I think, is correct ; 
but how do we know that * proper 
care,” without telling the readers how 
to do it ? 

Others say, let the bees evaporate 
the water! Mr. Demaree is one of 
them. I wonder if bees in Kentucky 
always ripen all their fall honey in the 
supers, when honey has ceased to 
come in, after a night’s frost, and the 
nights continue to be cold. I know 
that bees in Minnesota do but little, if 
any, evaporating after this condition 
sets in; not only that, but they leave 
the supers, seeking a warmer place in 
the brood-nest below, and moisture in 
the supers will condense instead of 
evaporating from the warmth below 
and cold above. How, then, is Mr. 
Demaree going to get such honey ripe, 
and make it fit for a sensitive tongue 
and palate ? 


Mr. Doolittle says that honey in open 
vessels loses none of the flavor which 
it has when extracted. This depends 
altogether upon what condition the 
honey is in when extracted ; but as the 
query stands, the answer is incorrect. 
If we take it for a fact, andit is not 
far from it, that as Mr. Heddon ex- 
plains it, namely, that with thin honey 
with the temperature well up, bacteria 
or fermentation is produced, and Mr. 
H. also lets the bees evaporate it, but 
seals it air-tight soon after extracted, 
he, like Mr. Doolittle, I suppose, has 
all his honey ripened by the bees doing 
the work. Ihave not found it so in 
Minnesota, but we have to give Mr. 
Heddon credit for getting pretty close 
—almost getting his fingers on the all- 
important point of this evaporation 
business, but fails to get a fair hold 
of it. 

I claim that, as a whole, there is but 
little, or none, of all the extracted, and 
but little of the comb honey, put on 





the market, which has its full value 
and keeping qualities, without going 
through an artificial procedure, and 
the quicker and the more effective it is 
done after taken from the hives, the 
better and finer in taste, quality and 
keeping powers it will be. These are 
not theories, but facts, as they have 
come under my observation and ex- 
periments. 

Honey, sealed up air-tight, right 
from the extractor, will keep as long 
as so sealed, but as there is always 
some unripe honey in it, it will fer- 
ment more or less when exposed, and 
get that queer, sharp twange in taste, 
as Mr. Heddon calls it. In fact, it gets 
partly sour, and there is no way yet 
found to get that out of it again, and it 
is partly spoiled, and does much harm 
in the market. 

Honey newly from the extractor, put 
into the cellar, or other damp places, 
or put in an ordinarily warm place 
with cool nights, in open vessels, will 
be almost sure to produce bacteria, 
and will sour; but take the same 
honey to a room in which the air is 
pure, and from 85° to 90° above zero 
for from three to five weeks, and the 
same honey will be the best of its kind 
in every respect that can possibly be 
produced. The same is true of comb 
honey. I have practiced this for the 
past two years, and my customers say 
that they cannot get such honey from 
anybody else. Even the late fall honey 
is thus made as fine as any of its kind. 


I sent 11,000 pounds to Albany, N. 
Y., last fall (all dark honey), and a 
few weeks ago I received a letter from 
a dealer in New Jersey, who got some 
of the lot in some way, and wanted to 
know all about it, on account of its 
being so fine. Also the man in Albany 
was highly pleased with the shipment. 

It will seem strange to some of the 
readers to be told that honey, or nec- 
tar, is most freely produced under the 
same atmospheric condition as is maple 
sap—the difference is only in the 
more warm season for the nectar; but 
sap and nectar, or green, unripe 
honey, are very much akin in nature. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, when I 
used to make maple sugar and molasses 
or syrup, I learned that I would get 
but little sap if the atmosphere was 
not right; also, that when sap was 
slowly running, and partly evaporated 
in the sun and air, bacteria were pro- 
duced, and that that sap could not be 
boiled down to sugar in any length of 
time, but boiled until it would almost 
be burned; it would be a sticky, 
tough mass, which had lost that fine, 
smooth, aromatic taste which maple 
syrup has, when boiled as soon as the 
sap comes from the trees. 

I find in bee-culture, that we need 
similar atmospheric conditions for a 
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big honey-flow, and the honey needs a 
similar treatment in regard to the 
quick evaporation, after it comes from 
the hives, as stated above about sap. 
If every bee-keeper, or honey-pro- 
ducer, would treat his honey as I have 
described, before putting it on the 
market, we would have no trouble in 
selling all we could produce, and also 
get a good price for it; and every pro- 
ducer of any kind of food, should take 
a pride not in the production only, 
but also in having the very best of its 
kind, that gives it the demand. 
Theilmanton, Minn. 


HONEY. 


Is it Digested Nectar ? Questions 
to be Answered. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY S. J. YOUNGMAN. 


In the olden time of the bee-gum 
and the king-bee, honey was honey, 
and honey only—it was strained 
honey. Ignorance was bliss—and this 
honey of our fathers’ was a luxury at 
25 and 30 cents a pound. No one 
doubted its purity; the bee-bread, 
larvee, and other delicious(!) substances 
entering into its make-up, gave ita 
decided taste that there was no danger 
of mistaking. It was not «digested 
nectar ” then. 


Basswood honey, white clover and 
buckwheat honey, then were not 
known. Many of the old-timers miss 
the peculiar taste of their quondam 
days; and as they taste of the pure 
honey of the present day, they wisely 
(?) shake the head, and, as they smack 
their lips, they say, ‘‘That honey has 
got sugar in it. You can’t fool me. 
We used to keep bees on the farm. 1 
used to help father take ’em up lots of 
times in the fall,” ete. 


Now in respect to this question of 
digested nectar, although it has but 
little bearing on the pursuit of bee- 
keeping, and will probably not interest 
the mass of the reading public, it is 
like Banquo’s ghost, and now that it is 
up, it will not down at any one’s 
bidding. 

Although not personally acquainted 
with Prof. Cook, I always read his 
books and articles with great interest 
and pleasure—never dared to doubt or 
presume that they were not a truthful 
insight into Nature and her wonderful 
laws; and I was astonished that the 
average bee-keeper would dare assail 
his position on the digested-nectar 
question ; but as the matter is not plain 
to me, I would like to have the Pro- 
fessor, or any advocate of the theory, 





explain what I will now try to describe: 
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A number of years ago, I had a large 
number of bees, and there was a large 
field of buckwheat about one-half a 
mile away. Between the hives and 
the field was arise of ground, where 
the bees flew quite near the ground. 
In the morning, when the sun was 
about two or three hours high, the bees 
could be seen to eject a liquid as they 
passed over to and fro from the field 
to their homes. Hundreds of cases of 
this were seen by myself, and others 
who were called to see this then (to 
me) strange sight, as I had at that 
time never seen any allusion to it in 
any of the bee-publications. 

I have since often-times seen the 
same thing, in hunting wild bees. I 
always dilute the honey which the bees 
are to be fed on, and often while 
watching them circling in the air, pre- 
paratory to their direct flight to the 
tree, I have seen them eject a large 
amount of what they had undoubtedly 
just taken into their honey-sacs. 


It is well-known that bees will 
gather nectar with but little trace of 
sweet in it, as, for instance, the sap of 
the maple tree, on which they will 
work greedily,and of which it takes 36 
quarts to make one pound of sugar. 

Can this separation, that I have 
described above, go on at the same 
time with digestion ? or does the sep- 
aration take place, and then the diges- 
tion? Is this surplus water ejected in 
a pure state, or is itexcrement ? 

Lakeview, Mich. 


[We respectfully refer these ques- 
tions to Prof. Cook.]} 
OP eo 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 

Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, too, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 

If you desire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up- 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 


cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all | 


about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 





Clubs of 5 for $4.00 to any addresses. 
Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1890. Time and place of meeting. 
April 16, 17.—Missouri State, at Marshall, Mo. 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Santa Fe, Mo. 
May 1.—Southwestern Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 


May 3.—Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 7.—Capital, at Springieta, Ils. 
C. E. Yocom, Sec., Sherman, Ills. 
May 7, 8.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
J. N. tiunter, sec., Celeste, Tex. 


May 19.—Northern Illinois, at Cherry Valley, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, 8ec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


(=~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 
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Successtul Wintering of Bees. 


My 259 colonies of bees are all right this 
spring. Only one colony was found to be 
queenless, and that was divided between 
two others. My colonies are all heavy in 
stores, and strong in numbers, the bees 
weer safe | from 5 to7 spaces between the 
combs, when too cool for them to fly. Yet 
such a flattering condition of the bees is no 
evidence in itself of a good honey season. 
Predicting a big crop of honey does not 
have a tendency to improve the honey 
market. Mr. Doolittle’s head is level on 
the size of hives for securing comb honey. 

W. J. Davis, 1st. 

Youngsville, Pa., March 28, 1890. 





A Ditty for Bee-Conventions. 


Here is a little ditty for bee-conventions; 
it can be sung to the airof “The Almighty 
Dollar’”’—a lively and very “catching” 
tune: 


What makes the bees so busy? 
Is what I want to know. 
Why do we observe on every hand, 
In every normal colony 
To which we chance to go, 
An eagerness we don't quite understand ? 


Why do queens and drones fly round, 
And at last fall to the grounc 
On pleasant days when Solomon is near ? 
Why do the guard-bees walk their beat ? 
It surely is no treat ! 
This eagerness I don’t quite understand. 


CHorRUs— 
It’s for honey. Ain't it funny 
How it drives away all sorrow and all care ? 
If you want money, you must have honey, 
For its honey that brings money everywhere. 


Marlboro, Mass. E. L. Pratt. 





Carniolan and Italian Bees. 


I have had Carniolan bees for three 
years, and I do not find them so far ahead 
of the Italians as 1 expected. Some claim 
that they can get 25 per cent. more honey 
from them than they can from Italian 
bees, but I cannot. The Carniolans have 
one good point, that is, they are more quiet 
in winter than the Italians; but in every 
other respect, I think that the Italians are 
the best. The Carniolans are gentle—but 
I find no trouble with the Italian bees in 
that respect. If bees were my only object, 
Ishould keep Carniolans, for they like to 
swarm the best of any race that I have had 





anything todo with. My first swarm was 


from the Carniolans last year—it issued on 
May 30, and I had to feed them for a week. 
The first Italian swarm issued on June 9, 
and the Italians stopped swarming on July 
9, but the Carniolans swarmed until the 
middle of August; that is after the honey 
harvest is past, and no honey is coming in. 
I made some large hives, but it did no good, 
for swarm they would—they would swarm 
when they had plenty of room in the hive. 
I find that the Carniolan colonies have 
plenty of bees in the fall, but not much 
honey. The Carniolans may gather more 
honey than the Italians in some apiaries, 
but they do not in mine. To those that think 
of trying them, I would say “Go slow, 
until you are sure they are the best.”” Some 
may say that I have not the pure Carnio- 
lans. If I have not got the pure Carniolan 
bees, they are not to be had in America. 
Stittville, N. Y. Joun B. Avery. 


— - 





Moving Bees with Small Loss. 


About one inch of snow fell here yester- 
day, winding up with a big blow from the 
northwest. It was warm and sunshiny to- 
day, and so most of the snow is gone to- 
night. [have moved my bees about 110 
miles by rail, and about 20 miles by wagon, 
with the loss of one colony outof 12. Iam 
18 miles due west of Omaha, near the 
Elkhorn and Platte rivers. Some linden 
timber is in reach of my bees, and plenty 
of willow, maple and cotton-wood. 

W. H. Martin. 

Elkhorn, Nebr., March 28, 1890. 





Bees Restless in the Cellar. 


I had 46 colonies one year ago, and 
secured 3,200 pounds of comb honey in 
one-pound sections, besides increasing my 
apiary to 70 colonies during the season, 
which I put into the cellar. I think that my 
cellar has been too warm (50 to 52 de- 
grees) most of the time; the bees have 
been restless and noisy most of the time, 
and now the hives are getting quite spotted, 
but I hope to get the bees out in a few days. 

A. M. Fisk. 

Bessemer, Wis., March 28, 1890. 


> = <> oo 
My Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


I put 30 colonies of bees into winter 
quarters, most of them with plenty of 
honey for winter stores. I have three that 
have no queens, and I think that I will, as 
soon as it is warm enough, put them in 
with the other colonies. My last season’s 
report was 300 pounds of honey from 18 
colonies, spring count, and increased to 30. 
I lost 2 colonies with laying workers. I 
have 2 colones in the “Golden Bee-Hives.”’ 
I changed the top of the hives so as to 
carry 24 one-pound sections. Bees work 
as well on the Golden frame as any, but I 
found that the hive most used was one that 
took the pound section. I have ceased 
using the Golden bee-hive. I made a 
hive similar to the Doolittle hive for a 
friend last season, who put a swarm into 
it the last of May, and he got 50 pounds of 
honey from that colony. It was a large 
swarm—that is where the great secret is, 
in having strong colonies. Last season I 
put one swarm in the place of ‘the parent 
colony, and transferred the surplus on the 
swarm, and they kept on storing honey; if 
I had served allin that way, I would have 
had at least 100 pounds more honey. I 
shall save more that way this season. I 
was sick all the forepart of the winter, but 
now I begin to feel like myself again. I 
am an old soldier, and my health is never 
of the best. The Bee Journatis a great 
help to me. I think that the invertible 
frame is a good thing. Ina ADAMSON. 





Winchester, Ind., March 29, 1890. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Experience of an Old Bee-Man. 


I think that 1am one of the oldest bee- 
keepers in the northwest, and have had as 
much experience in the business as any 
one. I am the fifth generation that has 
constantly kept bees, but that does not say 
much for the business. [I commenced to 
keep bees in 1824, when it was not so 
much of a science as it is to-day. I began 
with straw hives, hollow logs, then boxes 
standing on one end, with the “luck and 
brimstone plan” annexed to make it com- 
plete. I have kept bees in New York, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia and Wisconsin. There is a vast differ- 
ence in localities—some much better than 
others. Iam in the best place now, devot- 
ing my entire time to the business. I am 
an old painter by trade, and have followed 
it for 50 years. I was a foreman in a car- 
shop for 16 years, but I always kept my 
bees, and took time to care for them. I 
commenced bee-keeping here in 1850, and 
have tried to keep pace with the progress 
of the times. I was one of the first to adopt 
the movable-frame hive, and begin a new 
era in the bee-business. It has cost me 
much to experiment in the business, but I 
have managed to make the bees pay their 
expenses, and a profit besides. Ihave tried 
all kinds of bees except the Carniolan, and 
I expect to give them a trial the coming 
season. Ihave 76 colonies of bees at my 
home apiary, and 150 at out yards in the 
country, in five places. I keep a man at 
each yard most of the time during June 
and July. 8S. T. CRANDALL. 

Hartford, Wis., March 27, 1890. 





Spacing the Brood-Frames. 


On page 214 Dr. C. C. Miller says that he 
is willing to give ‘“‘something” to know 
how far to space brood-frames from center 
to center. hat I know about it is not 
guessing; but years ago, when I wanted to 
throw up the box-hive, [ had the dimen- 
sions of the Langstroth hive, but did not 
know how to space the frames, so I over- 
hauled quite a pile of box-hives, took the 
tops off, and measured the distance from 
center to center across the combs, as the 
impressions were left on the top-board. 
These were the brood, with whatI think 
must have been correct spacing. In each 
hive, where the combs were quite straight, 
they did not disagree, but were just 1% 
inches from center to center. his was 
their own work, and I suppose they made 
them as they should be. I have 76 colonies 
now in the cellar. S. PLUMMER. 

Mannsville, N. Y. 





Method of Extracting Honey. 


On page 198 is an article on extracted 
honey, when to extract, the number of 
combs to use, and how to proceed in ex- 
tracting. Perhaps every bee-keeper in the 
land is well aware that there is no business 
that has more differences of opinion than 
the one of how to manage bees, or what 
kind of a hive to use. 

My method of extracting is somewhat 
different from Mr. Funk’s. He does not 
say anything about extracting from brood- 
combs. I extract from allthe combs. My 
hive is only* one story, holding 24 frames, 
12x12 inches. Mr. F. does not extract 
until the clover season is over; I extract 
when my judgment says they need it—I do 
not wait until the honey season is over, but 
begin as soon as the combs are well filled 
and partly sealed over. I use a Bingham 
knife, and for a capping can, a box 2\¢ feet 
by 22 inches square, with a screen at the 
bottom, so that I save the drippings from 
the caps. 

When I extract, I goto 4 or 5 colonies, 
and take out three or four frames from 


each. I generally use ten frames of brood, 
and the balance of empty worker comb, 
owing to the size of colony; then I have 
what I call aset of combs for extracting. I 
begin by removing all combs that have 
honey in, that will pay for extracting, and 
put them in another box for that purpose, 
placing the empty combs, and the brood 
taken from these other hives, into the hive 
that I have just emptied. I then shake and 
brush off the bees from the combs, and all 
is ready for business. 

I do not care to extract when there is no 
honey coming in. To. be sure, it can be 
done with a tent, but I believe I can do as 
much alone, when .there is plenty of 
honey coming in, as two can with a tent 
and no honey being gathered. For storage 
for honey, I use two cans holding 400 
pounds each,so that the honey has a chance, 
if it is not thoroughly cured, to ripen in 
this way. I always have a good quality of 
honey with this management. I had onl 
one natural swarm last season from 40 col- 
onies, and 2,100 pounds of honey. I usea 
sun wax-extractor, with which I believe I 
can produce as nice an article of wax as 
can be secured by any method. 

Bowling Green, O. MiLo GEORGE. 





Superseding (lueens. 


I have read Mr. Doolittle’s book on 
“Scientific Queen-Rearing,”’ and tried his 
method of superseding queens, but did not 
succeed very well last summer. I placed 
in the upper stories of 20 colonies, above a 
queen-excluder, finished queen-cells; they 
hatched all right, and I withdrew the 
queen-excluder, but only 2 colonies out of 
the 20 superseded the old queens. Will Mr. 
Doolittle please explain through the AMERI- 
CAN Bee JourNAL, wherein I failed? I 
think that the two that superseded were 
— to do so on account of old age. 

ow would it do to leave the young queen 
above the queen-excluder until she com- 
menced to lay, and then let her down? 

Redwood Falls, Minn. Wwm. CrouLey. 

{I do not know that I can account for the 
failure mentioned by Mr. Crouley, unless 
he did not put a frame of brood in each 
upper story with the queen-cell. As Ihave 
been short of queens from my multitudinous 
sales each year, I have not experimented 
along this line as much as I should have 
done under other circumstances, but so far 
as I have used the plan, I have had very few 
failures. Where the young virgin queen 
and the bees from the upper story have 
been shaken down in front of the lower 
story, as given on page 65 of ‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,” [have not failed in a single 
instance in having the queen in the lower 
hive superseded, and I consider this the 
better way to work.—G. M. Doo.irTt Le. } 





Disagreeable Weather, etc. 


We have had a very open winter, with 
rain, mud and slush, making the roads al- 
most impassable. January and February 
were as much like summer months as like 
winter. The last of February was ve 
springlike. The bees are in splendid condi- 
tion, carrying in pollen and rearing brood. 
The apricot and peach trees were just 
bursting into bloom, but, alas, March came 
as fierce as a lion, and’ the mercury was 6 
or 8 degrees below zero, and lasted long 
enough to store away a good supply, of ice 
—a great luxury in the summer. eaches 
and all other fruit, unless it be apples, were 





completely frozen. Maple bloom and every- 
thing from which bees can gather pollen 


are the same; so we will have to substitute 
flour, or something else, for awhile. March 
has only given us one real nice, warm dhy 
for the bees to fly. It has been cold and 
disagreeable in general, and it appears to be 
determined to go out as rough as it came, 
and usher April 1 in as a regular winter 
day. I had 85 colonies of bees last fall, 
which have wintered splendidly on the 
summer stands. My only loss, until the 
last of February, was two queens; and I 
doubled their colonies up with others. I do 
not believe that the bees here are in as 
good condition as they were one month 


rel tai had no return of foul brood in my 
apiary, and feel safe in saying that it can 
be effectually eradicated by keeping the 
bees for one or two days in empty boxes, 
and then putting them in perfectly clean 
boxes, on sheets of foundation, and effect- 
ually scalding and cleansing the boards, 
boxes and éverything about the apiary. 
Sulphur is recommended for killing off 
the bees that want toswarm. It must cer- 
tainly be an unpleasant job for any one 
having any feeling, to first stupefy bees 
with sulphur, and then bury them alive! 
SAMUEL BARNHART. 
Greensburgh, Pa., March 29, 1890. 





Drones Flying—Salve for Piles. 


The bees here are wintering well. Late 
swarms that did not lay up much honey, 
are starving, but those with plenty of stores 
thus far are wintering well. On March 19, 
I saw drones flying in my apiary. Ihave 
learned a new use for bees. A few days 
ago a man came to me, and wanted 20 
bees. I wished to know what he wanted 
with them. He replied that he used them 
to make into a salve to cure the piles. He 
said that they made the best pile salve he 
ever heard of. NaTHAN M. WoopManN. 

Bushnell, Ills., April 1, 1890. 





Putting Bees into the Cellar. 


In reply to Mr. 8S. H. Herrick, on page 
204, I put my bees in the cellar on Nov. 
26th to the 28th, and they came out in 
good condition. I have lost one colony in 
three years. I put 44 colonies into the 
cellar last fall; on March 20 I put 28 colo- 
nies out fora flight. It was 54 degrees in 
the shade, but it has turned cold again, and 
I have put the bees back into the cellar. I 
shall let the rest fly as soon as it gets 
warm. I know of bee-keepers that leave 
their bees out until Dec. 24, and those bees 
have wintered poorly. I knowof one man 
that put screen-wire over the entrance of 
his hives the past winter, to keep the bees 
in. I think that man will have some 
empty hives this spring. I believe we are 
going to have a hard spring for bees in 
Minnesota. C. A. DELL. 
Mankato, Minn., March 24, 1890. 





Insect Pests on Fruit-Trees. 


This is something of a fruit-growing coun- 
try, and the question is being tated as 
to the best means of — the insects 
which impoverish the fruit and the trees. 
The spraying of the trees with Paris-green 
is strongly advocated. The method men- 
tioned on page 179 was referred to the 
Grange here, but it seemed to be something 
new to the members, and is not explicit 
enough. The questions asked in re to 
it are mainly these: 1. Is it as effectual 
on all kinds of fruit-trees as poison? 2. 
When is the proper time to apply this yarn 
and turpentine? 3. How often is it neces- 
sary toapply it? 4. To what extent has it 





been practiced! 5. Has it been generally 
very effectual against all the classes of in- 























which prey upon the fruit-trees, or 
oniy aaareate’ claes? If the latter, to what 
class? Please give information as far as is 
practicable, to the foregoing questions, 
through the BEE JOURNAL. here are so 
many unprincipled rsons who are too 
hasty, or ignorant of the proper time, to 
use a poisonous remedy against insects on 
fruit-trees, that it‘ would bea boon to the 
bee-keeping interest of the country, if such 
means as referred to was generally 
known, and would give satisfaction. 

Lyons, N. Y. Exias RicHMOND. 


[By request, Mr. Brickey, who first men- 
tioned the remedy in the Bez JouRNAL, 
replies as folows to the above questions :— 
Ep.} 


In answer to Mr. Richmond, I would a: 

1. L[have no knowledge of this remedy 
being tried only on plum-trees against the 
curculio, but if other fruit is affected by 
the same insect, or any insect that climbs 
the tree, it will be effectual. 


2. Apply before the insect climbs the 
tree—at least before the trees bloom; it is 
better to be in time, if the application has 
to be repeated. 


8. Parties that have tried it, say once a 
year; but it is easy to renew. 


4. Mr. Wm. i of Audrain county, 
Mo., tried itin 1861, on about ten trees, 
and left one without the application, and 
all the treeson which the string and tur- 
pentine were applied, had a full and perfect 
crop of fruit, and the one not so applied, 
had no perfect fruit. I saw him again in 
1867, and he said that he had kept up the 
experiment with perfect satisfaction, and 
without a failure, as to a crop of plums 
each year on every tree tried: also in 1868 
and 1869. Also, a Mr. Liberty and Mr. 
Burton Yocom, of Tom, Mercer county, 
Ky., have both tried it, and say that it 
never fails on plum-trees, and they say 
they will try it on other fruit trees. 

5. As stated above, it has been tried onl 
on plum-trees against the curculio, but it 
will be tried here on all kinds of fruit, and 
I will gladly give any information that I 
can find out, to the fruit-growers and bee- 
keepers. I know of a case where Paris- 


—_ applied to Irish potatoes, poisoned a 
amily. Peter BRICKEY. 


Lawrenceburg, Ky. 





Terrible Cyclone in Kentucky. 


On Tuesday night, March 28, the cyclone 
wiped us out—struck us on the southeast 
corner, and raked to the northeast over 8300 
acres. It made kindling-wood and brick- 
bats out of, buildings that cost $15,000; 
killed two members of our tenant’s family 
who were in a two-story frame cottage. 
Our two-story brick residence, 14 rooms, 
was wiped out and scattered for six miles— 
our family all escaping unhurt; 110 colo- 
nies of bees ** pied,”? mixed, scattered, and 
blown off; and the shop and honey-house 
demolished. Wethink that we have per- 
haps 60 colonies shaped up, and 75 colo- 
nies in another apiary all right. Now we 
have to reconstruct buildings and fences, 
and crops to plant. The prospect for white 
clover never was better. There were three 
buildings rubbed out on our place. Out of 
ten persons in the wreck, two were killed. 
It killed some hogs—10 or 15, perhaps, and 
one fine mare, our best, worth $200. It 
blowed the barn away, and left $1,000 
worth of tobacco that was hung up inside; 
took a crib, and left 800 bushels of corn; 
took a granary, and left the wheat and 
oats, but scattered it; and destroyed three 
farm wagons, and all farm machinery. 

E. Drange & Son. 

Eminence, Ky., April 1, 1890. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Motices. 
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(@" Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(Qe Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(3 Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(3 Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free, 


(as Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(GS~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. . 


(@~ Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon theni and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


S aay of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNAL and BEE Journax for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


As there is another firm of ‘‘“Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

Journal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


{" Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


{3~ When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bee JournaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal, For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Farm Journal, and either the AMERICAN 
Bee JourNnaL or ILLustraTED Home Jour- 
wa for one year, for the small sum of $1.20. 
Or, we will give it free for one year to any 
one who wilt send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 





scription price). 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club. 


The American Bee Journal....... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150. .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 180 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 5 00 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 225... 200 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 200 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25. 250 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400. 20 
Western World Guide ...... 150. 30 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”.. 1 50. 40 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 75.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book...... 1é 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200 


Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2 00.... 
History of National Society. 1 50.. 

American Poultry Journa!.. 2 25.... 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 2 00.... 


or 
—) 
eek et et pt et et ht Dt 
i) 
o 


Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


- _——— ee - 


A New Method of Treating Disease, 
HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they! There is a new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one 
disease ’’ must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have experi- 
enced the ill effects, and thoroughly realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 

51D26t imly. 





Why Advertise in the American Ber 
JouRNAL? Here are some good reasons: 


1. Because it has a large and influential 
circulation in every State and Territory 
Canada, and other foreign countries. st 
2. Because it is well-printed, and an 
advertisement in it appears neat and 
attractive, and invites a reading. 

3. Because it reaches just the class of per- 
sons desired—professional men, lawyers 
doctors, and the best rural population. , 


4. The rates are lowand the returns from 





advertisements are satisfactory. 
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“HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., April 5.—The market is 
cleaned up. We quote: 1-lbs. white, 12@13c.; 
2-lbs. white, 10@@11. Dark 1-lbs., 8@10c.: dark 
2-lbs., 8@9c. Extracted, white, 6@6%c.; dark, 
5c. Demadn good. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, March 13.—The demand for 
honey is very good, and the ey is fair. We 
quote: White 1-lbs.,12@13c—and if absolutely 
verfect, sometimes 14c.; choice, white 2-lbs., 

2@12%c.; dark 1-lbs., 10@11c.; old 1-lbs., 
8@9c. Extracted, white, in barrels and half- 
barrels, 74%@8c.; in ~~ and tin, 8@8%%c.: 
dark, in barrels and half-barrels, 6@6%c. 
Beeswax, 22@25c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


DENVER, March 8.—1-lb. sections, 13@15c.; 
Extracted, 7@8c. There is sufficient comb 
honey to supply the market till the new crop 
arrives. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1517 Blake St. 


DETROIT, March 7.—Comb honey is quoted 
at 11@13c. Supply not large, but sales slow. 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, firm at 24@25c. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Mar. 13.—We quote: White clo- 
ver in active demand and quick sales, on arri- 
val ; 1-lbs., 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 12@12%c. Bass- 
wood 1-lbs., 12@13c. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 8@ 
9c. Extracted,6%@7%c. Beeswax — bright, 
25@26c.; dark, 23@24c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 S. Water St. 


BOSTON, March 22.—Fancy 1-lbs., 16c. Any- 
thing off-grade sells considerably below 16c. 
The market is bare of fancy, 1-lb. white honey. 
Extracted, 74@8%c. No wax on hand. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—Good demand for 
extracted honey, especially from manufactu- 
rers at 5@8e. Comb honey, 12@15c. for best. 
Demand fair. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. ». F. MOUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 





(oS We always extend the term of re- 
newal subscriptions from the date of 
expiration on our books. Present sub- 
scribers whose time may expire one, two, 
three or six months hence, can safely 
renew now, without fear of loss thereby. 





Advertisements. 


— 


FOR SALE —50 Colonies of Italian & Hybrid 
Bees, Extractor, ete.; House and 
4 acres land, in corporate limits; good location 
for Poultry yards; within % mile 2 R.R. depots 
—Good honey market. Price, only $1,100. 
15Alt Mrs. A. Surciirre, Weatherford, Tex. 


Mention th: American Bee Journal. 











HAVE just bought two more Foundation 
Machines, and am now able to make Foun- 
dation of all kinds at the lowest price in the 
world. Send for sample and price to JACOB 
WOLLERSKEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 15Alt 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





W ANTED A Competent and Honest Bee-Man 
1 without family, to take charge of 
our bees. We want a man for about $30 per 
month and board, who has Fs; r recommen- 
ae. | E. DRANE & SON, ence, Ky. 
15 q 
42 Mention the American Bee Journal. 

With Nuclei 


Tested Italian Queens, $1.00 containing? 
or more pounds of bees, at 75 cents per pound. 
Untested, 75 cents. Discount to dealers. See 
American Bee Journal, March 15. 

11Atf LUTHER W. GRAY, ORLANDO, FLA. 








WHERE DO YOU LIVE ? 


F YOU will let me know I will send you rm! 

Circular for 1890 which will tell you all 
about the Hive we are selling for 55e; and if 
you want 25, can let you have them for 49c. 
Also 100 Brood-Frames for $1.00. 


Wi. H. BRIGHT, 
15A4t MAZEPPA, MINN. 
Mention the Americon Bee Journal. 


OOR—_ | ANGSTROTH 
MAN'S L, ——HIVE— 


on this Hive as described on page 186 of this 
Journal. It is the BEST and CHEAPEST Hive 
14Atf 


= SMITH & SMITH, 





Kenton, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


PRICES Sguge: 





fect) Bee - Escape 

to all as follows: By mail, one 
Escape in small board, 35c.; 6 for $1.25; 12 for 
$2.40. Complete Board, 50c., by eupwese: 6 for 
2.25; 12 for $4.00. State size of Super. It is 
a perfect success. Every Escape made by us is 
warranted. C. H. DIBBERN & SON, Milan, Ills. 


14A2t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


$1.50 Double 
Walled Hive, 


Vet MAKE my im- 

A eg ty Spacer 
with the downward- 
extending arms near- 
ly as long as the end 
2 L bars of the frames; 
EEE and with suitable di- 
vision-boards in place of the outside combs; a hive is 














converted into a double-walled hive, with the spaces 
at the ends of the frames closed, which is a great aid 
to a weak colony in building up in the spring, if the 
hive is well-packed on top of the frames. Price of 


Brood-Chamber and 8 Frames, $1.50; one Hive and 
one doz. extra Spacers, $4.00, Spacers, long or short 
arm, $20.00 per 100. These prices are for Frames %- 
inch wide. When ordering give the width of your 
hive inside. J. B. WILCOX, Manistee, Mich. 


CARNIOLANS A SPECIALTY ! 


EE-KEEPERS, before placing your orders for 
Carniolan Bees or Queens, get our prices. Our 
STOCK ARE EXCELLED BY NONE. Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Price-List for 1890 now ready. Send for it, 
Address, F. A. LOCKHART & CO., 
(Formerly of Andrews & Lockhart), 
9Dtf PATTENS’ MILLS, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ECTIONS $3.00 per 1,000. Foundation, 

Alsike Clover Seed and Japanese 
Buckwheat, cheap as the cheapest. Spec- 
ial prices to dealers. Send for our FREE 
PRICE LIST. M. H. HUNT. 

1Dtf BELL BRANOH, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide 








51D13t 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 25 cents 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLF. 








ARNIOLANS AND ITALIANS,—I will, 

this season, run 2 Queen-Rearing Apiaries, 
one for Carniolans at Vawte1: Park, away from 
other bees, the other for Italians at Nappanee. 
Queens will be shipped in my new Inteooucing 
Cage, and safe arrival guaranteed. Tested 
Carniolan Queen, $2.50; Untested, $1.00, or 6 
for $5.00; one three-frame Nucleus with tested 
Italian Queen, $3.00; Tested Italian Queen, 
$1.00; Selected Tested, $1.50; Untested, 75c.; 
or 3 for $2.00. For CARNIOLANS, address, I. R. 
GOOD, Vawter Park, Ind. For ITALIaAns— 
I. R. GOOD & BRO., Nappanee, Ind. 13Dtf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SHECTIONS 


From $2.50 to $3.50 per 1,000, and other 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES Cheap. 


Lys d Co., e Rock Falls, Ills. 
t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








t 
ae ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 
WANTE AT ONCE—a man of some 
experience in r¢4 Ref- 


erences exchanged. ROSS & PA . 
14A2t 700 West Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


\ ) Italian Bees and Queens. 
FOR SALE * in small and large lots, at a 
VERY LOW PRICE. Address, OTTO KLEINOW, 
No. 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 12Atf 


ST L HIVE { We manufacture 
: Hives with latest 
an yest improvements. Lyman Invertible, 


and Clark Union Brood-Frames, supersede old 
style Frames and Honey-Boards (see American 
Bee Journal, pages 163-204). Do not stock up 
with old-style goods. SAMPLE Industrial 
Hive, Langstroth size, complete, $2.35. Frames 

ost-paid, 25c. Descriptive List of Fine Ital- 
BITTY free. J. W, CLARK, Clarksburg, Mo. 

0 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 











ANTED.—I have a valuable Apicultural 
Invention which I wish to Patent and 
put upon the market. I will give a half-inter- 
est to any competent person who will furnish 
the money to do this. 
ate N BLACK, Pattonsburg, Mo. 
» 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
a .. P 1 =a 
Choicest Italian | e5y Wee ae urely 


T 19 ium over all competitors 
QUEENS . at Buffalo International, 
September, 1889. NonE BETTER IN AMERICA ! 
Send for Price-List. Order early. 


15Atf E. D. KEENEY, Importer and Breeder, Arcade, N.Y. 








Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Established 1878. 


SMITH & SMITH, 


Wholesale and Retail Man- 
ufacturers of 


PEE-KEEPERS’ \UPPLIES, 


KENTON, OHIO. 
Price List Free. 9Diy 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


DAVENPORT. 


LOUIS HANSSEN, 213 & 215 West Second St.. 
Davenport, ay s a full stock of BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. G. B. Lewis & 
Co.’s Sections, and Dadant’s Foundation, at 
manufacturers’ prices. 10A8t 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


READY TO SHIP ! 22°00: iitesteas1-00 
—3 for $2.75. Ready oe 1st. Nuclei cheap. 


Send for Price-List. COLWICK & COLWICK, 
Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 12A6t 











Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Mention the Amevican Bee Journal. 
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